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THE NUN OF THE SACRED HEART. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Ir had been the great desire of my heart, for 
many years previous to my visit to the south of 
France, to see the interior of a French convent ; 
and especially was the wish increased, after view- 
ing, from my window at the hostelrie of the little 
village where I had paused for a brief rest, upon 
my route towards Toulon, the shining white walls 
and gothic roofs of the Sacred Heart, some half- 
a-league away. There seemed to me—and who 
has not entertained the feeling ?—such myste- 
rious and interesting associations connected with 
a religious edifice of this kind : 

‘¢ In whose deep solitudes and awful cells, 

Such heavenly thought and contemplation dwells, ” 
that I longed to pierce the veil of seclusion, if 
but for an hour, and realize the experience and 
become familiar with the homes of the “brides 
of heaven,” in fact, as I had often done in im- 
agination. The feeling was doubtless one of 
education, quite as much as of nature; but the 
discovery of my neighborhood to the institution 
which I have named, immediately revived the 


desire, and I forthwith cast about for some means — 


wherewith to gratify it. 

Through the kind influence of the benevolent 
cure of the village, I was enabled to do so, in some 
degree. I had casually made several indifferent 
inquiries of the waiting-maid who brought me my 
early breakfast, regarding the situation of the 
convent: those were, with the natural garrulity 
of the inhabitants of a small French hamlet, 
communicated, in regular succession, to the 
stable-boy, the kitchen-girl, the landlady, mine 
host, and to the cure; so that when I stepped 
out of doors, the latter was -waiting for my ap- 
pearance, in all the dignity of his broad-leafed 
hat, and sad-colored robe; and meekly accosting 
me, he professed his entire willingness to pro- 
cure my admission to all parts of the convent 
which could consistently be shown. 

The invitation was thankfully accepted, as 
may be imagined ; and we slowly took our way 
towards the eminence upon which the building 
was seated, discoursing, a8 we walked, upon 
such topics as seemed to be most profitable to 
the mind of my companion. He was a simple- 
hearted man, who seemed to have Jost all shaduw 
of worldliness and pride; and he insensibly 
gained upon my respect, more and more, as he 
unconscivasly opened bis heart to me, through 
his conversation. Agreeably to his promise, he 
conducted me through various halls and clois- 
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ters of the convent, turning aside, now and then, 
as I could readily see, to avoid some nook which 
was not to be penetrated by ‘‘ eyes profane,” and 
studiously, but with an air of the gravest inno- 
cence, which more than once drew a smile to 
my face, directing my attention to uninteresting 
objects, in order to divert me from the penetralia’ 
of the place. 

My expectations were more than realized, in 
relation to the character of the spot. The dim, 
“religious light,” which stole faintly through 
the painted oriels, scarcely penetrated the solemn 
darkness of the cloistered rooms; while the 
silence which brooded like an incubus over tho 
whole interior, so far as it was revealed to me, 
could hardly allow the suggestion that there 
was, in reality, a breathing world of light and 
action, beyond these gloomy precincts. 

Last, in our meandering walk, we visited the 
chapel. The cure was, withal, a skillful musi-' 
cian ; and when, taking his seat at the organ,- 
he caused one of those wild, plaintive hymns of 
the Romish ritual to steal through nave and: 
chancel, a feeling of awe took possession of me, 
which was not easily shaken off. Never were 
Kurroundings and decorations better fitted to 
create, of themselves, a feeling of devotion. 

But I must hasten to my story—for it would 
have been strange if a place like this could exist, 
and especially in France, without attaching to 
itself, in time, some legend. Near the crucifix, 
and within tho altar itself, a painting was insert- 
ed in one of the panels of the wall; and before 
this I paused, attracted by its singular beauty 
and melancholy—for it was a female head. I 
supposed it at first, to be a representation of the 
Madonna; but soon convinced myself that this 
was anerror. The face was evidently that of a 
young girl; the eyes were slightly raised, in an 
expression of rapt, intense devotion; the hands 
were clasped upon a book of orisons, and the 
shoulders were covered with a nun-like mantle ; 
of gray serge, which fell back from the throat.* 
And over the whole countenance there reigned 
such 2 look of saintly purity, so much of that air 


‘6. which limvers zive 
To the beloved disciple,” 


which was yet mingled with a tinge of quiet 
sorrow, that I mentally pronounced it the fairest 
ideal I had ever looked upon. 

The thought must have unconsciously found 
utterance in words; for my companion, the cure, 
who had, meantime, left the organ, and was now 
at my side, exclaimed, with an animation which 
was unusual to his speech. 
® The Gescription is of a picture by Scheffer, which, 


asa lithograph, must be famiilar tov many of the readers 
ot this aketoh. 
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‘* Nay—not an ideal ; but the correct picture 
of one who once dwelt und worshipped within 
these walls. There is a story told of this paint- 
ing, or rather of the subject-of it, which I will 
repeat to you if you choose to hear it.” 


My choice was quickly expressed; and I will 


venture to say, that however many times the 
story may have been related, it was never heard 
by a more attentive audience, as seated upon the 
altar steps, I turned my regards alternately 
from the priest to the picture. 

_ “ Many years have elapsed since the time of 
which Iam about to speak,” the former began, 
‘and the Sacred Heart was still in its infancy, 
when the superior was one day visited by two 
persons—a father and daughter. The former 
was recognized instantly by the abbess, as one of 
the nobles nearest the French throne; for she 
herself had seen much of courts and their fre- 
quenters, before becoming arecluse. The noble- 
man’s face was astern and haughty one; and 
his errand here could not be mistaken, if it were 
only from the appearance of his companion. I 
need not describe her; you see her face in the 
picture before you. She was a slight, child-like 
girl; and as the superior entered the waiting- 
room, she clung to the arm of her father, who 
constantly repelled her, with undissembled terror. 
Particularly when the eyes of the poor girl rested 
upon the mantle of the superior, did a look of 
mortal agony cross her face; and throwing her- 
self at the feet of her father, she raised her hands 
to him in mute supplication. 

“*¢ Girl, thou hast once decided!’ was his stern 
answer. 

*«* Spare me, my father ; if but for a little while, 
still spareme! At some other time, if you will, 
but not now—not now !’ 

“** Wilt thou obey me, then, Lucille 2’ 

“The young girl ceased her supplications, as 
‘those cold, unfeeling accents again greeted her; 
and turning away, she concealed her face. 

«Take her and guard her J’ was the senten- 
tious charge of the father to the abbess. ‘She 
is of my blood, but not after my heart; I give 
her to the cloister, freely and willingly. Take 
her, she has done with things of this world !” 

“ Without an additional word, either of conso- 
lation or of farewell, the father left the apartment 
and the convent, never to see the face of his child 
again. And when the abbess turned her atten- 
tion to the latter, she found her lying insensible 
upon the floor. The spectacle was surely a sad 
one; and it drew a sigh of compassion from the 
kind lady, reminding her, as it did, of her own 
_ early cares and trials, and the anguish with 
which she had overcome the world. And it was 
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a feeling of true pity and commiseration, that 
induced her to cause the streaming black hair of 
Lucille to be shorn while she was yet insensible, 
in order that the additional pang might be spared. 
And when, awaking from her swoon, the un- 
happy girl discovered the loss, she begged, with 
a pathetic fervor which could not be resisted, 
for one tress of all that had adorned her head. 

‘““* He praised it; it was beautiful to him;’ 
she murmured, as she received that for which 
she asked, and placed it in her bosom.” 

I could not bat observe that the cure was 
deeply affected by the touching story which he 
related ; and at this point, he paused for an in- 
stant, to wipe away the tear which had gathered 
in his eye. Nor did I fail to see that his glances 
towards the picture, were, if possible, more fre- 


quent and lingering than my own. 


‘And thus,” he continued, “ Lucille—for it is 
unnecessary to know her by any other name— 
became an inmate of the Sacred Heart. She 
had, as her father declared, looked her last upon 
the bright and beautiful world; and the sad 
realities of her new life were at once opened to_ 
her. They clothed her in the sombre robe of 
the convent; and she was added to the pale and 
silent sisterhood. But it was long before the look | 
of wild and frantic grief which she brought with 
her, was subdued into one of hopeless sadness; 
it was easy to be seen, that thoughts of the 
world still haunted her rebellious mind, and that 
her yearnings went forth to it, as to some price- 
less thing which is irrevocably lost. The trans- 
formation, I say, was slow and tedious, but it 
was at last accomplished ; it isnot in the human 
heart, to harbor the first bitterness of its grief 
forever; and ere long the acuteness gf Lucille’s 
sorrow was toned down into a calm mournfal- 
ness of aspect, which was still more touching in 
its character. The daily routine of devotion was 
scrupulously performed ; matins, vespers and 
vigils all found Lucille faithful; and her remark- 
able piety was seen and recognized, as well by: 
the superior, as by her sisters. Yet it seemed — 
more the enforced discharge of duty, than the 
effect of real and decply-seated feeling; her 
prayers were prolonged, not with the fervent 
sanctity of a devotee, but with a weary absence of 
mind, which might have carried another signi-_ 
ficance to the hearts of those around her, if they 
had but observed it. But this was not always 
so, for more than once—yes, many times—the 
superior would pause at the chapel, on her accus- 
tomed nightly visits, and listen with re-awakened 
commiseration, to the plaintive, pleading ac- 
cents of Lucille, as she knelt by the, altar, and 
poured forth her supplications for strength of | 
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spirit. O, how wild were the wrestlings of that 
troubled spirit—how fervently did she beseech 
the Most High to give her grace to forget the 
world and its allurements, and to bear with meek 
and tranquil mind her enforced seclusion! 
Submission was her prayer, and this her constant 
petition. And more than once, too, did she 
breathe a name—and that not the name of her 
father—and with choking accents and eyes over- 
running with tears, did she implore that he, too, 
might be forgotten, although her heart should 
break in the effort, and that a love which was 
now forbidden, might henceforth be wholly pee 
ed away. 

“And thus for more than a year did poor 
Lucille pray, and toil, and suffer; and daily she 
grew thinner, paler, and more spirit-like. Night- 
ly her sister-nuns beheld her with secret awe, as 
she glided with her lamp along the deserted cor- 
ridors, towards the chapel, wherethe whole night 
was often passed, daybreak finding her still be- 
fore the image of the virgin. And here, one 
morning, they discovered her, still kneeling by 
. the altar, her hands clasped over her book of 
devotions, and a weary smile resting tpon her 
wan lips, even while those lips were cold in 
death! Now, indeed, was Lucille the bride of 
heaven! and thus did she seem, as she lay with- 
in her coffin, shrouded in pure white, with the 
tress of hair which she had so carefully preserved 
still cherished in her bosom. 

“They buried her in the convent-tomb, with 
all the simple pomp which the sisters of the 
Sacred Heart are wont to bestow upon their 
dead. ‘The organ pealed forth its triumphant 
chants, for one who had at last conquered sin 
and gained her reward; and the pious nuns 
chanted the soft, sweet vespers whioh their dead 
one had loved, around the coffin. Such had 
been the fame of the piety of Lucille, which even 
the convent-walls could not restrain, that, for 
once, the chapel doors were thrown open, and the 
people of the village, who loved the memory of 
the dead, came to honor it. None strove to con- 
ceal their emotion ; but there was one, a youth 
of noble appearance, though of mean dress, 
whose anguish seemed well-nigh insupportable. 
The sisterhood wondered as they saw it! but 
when they saw him speak ina low voice to the 
abbess, and. the latter, with tears which could not 
be repressed, took from the bosom of the dead 
the single lock of hair which had been placed 
there—and when, too, as the youth received it 
from her hand, he pressed it to his lips, and 
fondly laid it away next his heart—then, and not 
till then, did the sisters of the Sacred Heart, 
with sympathy which broke through their habit- 
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ual impassiveness, learn of the hopeless love of 
poor, unhappy Lucille ! 

“You will scarcely ask me to explain the scene. 
Because she had loved this youth, with all the 
fervor of her guileless young heart—or rather, 
because she would not, as she could not, cast 
him out from the affections where she had em 
shrined him, at the will of her haughty parent, in 
whose eyes low birth was a crime and disgrace— 
because of this, she had been eimmured in the 
solitude of the convent, which still was powerless 
to crush the idol she had reared from her mem- 
ory. And he, too, had suffered ; he, also, had 
prayed and wept in his loneliness, as he still 
prays, and weeps, and suffers—for he has not yet 
been summoned to join his Lucille !’’ 

The priest finished his story; and bowing his 
head till his face was concealed, he remained long 
silent. His tale had added to the interest with 
which I regarded the convent; and as I cast 
another earnest look upon the placidly beautifal 
face. which looked forth from the animated can- 
vass, I could fancy that the original of it was 
before me—I could see her gliding through the 
dim recesses of the convent, and kneeling in 
prayer before the chapel altar. 

The cure now looked up, and with a last 
glance at the picture, arose to his feet. 

“‘ Let us go,” he said. 

“But who,” I asked, as I started up, “ was 
the lover of Lucille—and where is he now? for 
you said that he still lives.” 

“It grows late,” he observed, as if not having 
heard my words: “let us depart.” 

The suspicions which I had at first enter, 
tained, were true; my companion was himself 
the youth whom he had mentioned. 


We pursued our way back to the village in 
silence; I knew his heart must be too fall of 
awakened memories, for further speech, and I 
most cordially respected his emotion. ‘At the 


entrance of the hamlet, I paused for a moment, 


and looked back to where the Sacred Heart lay, 
buried in the evening shadows; and I then con- 
ceived the idea that the good cure had chosen te 
pursue the duties of his holy office in the neigh- 
borhood where. his youth had been spent, in 
order that he might have that before him which 
should constantly speak of his beloved Lucille, 
Tue Noun or Troe Sackep Heart. 

—_ 2 oe) 


ELOQUENCE. 


O, I know 
Thou hast a tongue to charm the wildest tempers ; 
Herds would forget to graze, and savage beasts 
Btand etill and lose their fierceness but to hear thee, | 
as if they had reflection—and by reason 
Forsook a less enjoyment for a greater.— Rows. 


